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The School’s Responsibility for the Education 
of Its Personnel 


C. L. CusuMan, Co-ordinator, Commission on Teacher Education 


{In January 1938, the American Council on Education 
established the Commission on Teacher Education. Dr. Karl 
W. Bigelow is the director of the Commission, the membership 
of which includes about twelve representatives of groups con- 
cerned with teacher education. Three members of the staff 
are located at Washington, D. C. <A special service division 
for the Commission has been established at the University of 
Chicago to consider how children grow and develop, and how 
that understanding can best be utilized in school curriculums. 
In furtherance of the Commission’s work, a project devised 
in connection with a selected number of universities, liberal 
arts colleges, state colleges, Negro colleges, and publie school 
systems will seek to improve their programs of teacher edu- 
eation. The General Education Board has on two different 
occasions made grants totaling $500,000 to finanee these 
endeavors. 

The activities of the Commission on Teacher Education 
since its institution are described in three publications which 
it has issued thus far: 

Major Issues in Teacher Education, 40 cents 

Co-operation in the Improvement of Teacher Education, 

free 

3Zennington Planning Conference for the Co-operative 

Study of Teacher Education, 80 cents. 

Dr. Cushman reported on the work of the Commission 
before the Annual Conference of City, County, and District 
Superintendents of Schools at Del Monte, October 7, 1939. 
He has kindly furnished a copy of his address and has con- 
sented te have the material adapted for publication in Cali- 
fornia Schools.] 

A report on the Commission on Teacher Education, describing its 
purposes and its hopes for accomplishment, must perforce emphasis 
the interest of the Commission and its staff in the improvement—the 
prompt improvement—of all teacher education practices. 

The establishment of the Commission came after an agreement by 
representatives of such organizations as the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, the Educational 
Policies Commission, and of many other key groups, and individuals in 
the field of education that it was particularly important that there be 
a commission on teacher education at this time. These representatives 
and individuals agreed that the most important step in the improve- 
ment of education in America lay in the direction of better education 
for teachers. 
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Early in its history, the Commission made two important decisions 
with regard to the conduct of its affairs. One of these was to define 
the term ‘‘teacher education’’ broadly enough to include the wide and 
varied experiences that in any way contribute to the improvement of 
a person preparing to teach or actually teaching at any time during 
the span of years from his first decision to look into this business of 
teaching to the time of retirement from active duty. The other of 
these decisions was that the Commission would not attempt to conduct 
an elaborate research program or to make profound pronouncements 
with regard to teacher education, but rather would seek to work co- 
operatively with going institutions in what has been referred to as 
‘‘implementational activities’’, that is, activities designed to put to 
work what we already know about teacher education. 

About a year ago the Commission made another important deci- 
sion—the decision that one of its activities would be to work inten- 
sively with a small number of universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers 
colleges, Negro colleges, and publie school systems in seeking to improve 
their programs of teacher education. The Commission made this deci- 
sion with the conviction that any significant gains that could be 
achieved by such institutions would be quickly adopted into general 
practice of teacher education throughout America. Time does not 
permit a discussion of how these schools and colleges were selected. 
Suffice to say that no one thinks the groups selected represent an ‘‘ All- 
American’’ selection of institutions for teacher education. The Com- 
mission believes that those selected will serve effectively the ends of the 
Commission, but that there are an infinite number of other schools and 
colleges scattered throughout the United States that might just have 
properly have been chosen. 

The selected universities, colleges, and school systems appear in 
the following list: 
Universities 
Columbia University (including Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers Colleges), New 

York. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Liberal Arts Colleges 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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State Teachers Colleges 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Negro Colleges 
Prairie View State College, Prairie View, Texas. 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


School Systems 

Bedford County, Viriginia. 

Central District, Caledonia County, Vermont. 

A group of systems in Colquitt County, Georgia, including the county and Moultrie 
systems. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

A group of systems in Greenville County, South Carolina, including the county, city 
and Parker district systems, and with the Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development and Furnan University co-operating. 

Houston, Texas. 

A group of systems in Los Angeles County, California, including the county, Los 


Angeles city, Pasadena, Santa Monica, and Burbank systems. 

Newton, Massachusetts. 

A group of systems in New Trier Township, Illinois, including the township high 
school system and its elementary systems of Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette, and 
Winnetka. 

Norris, Tennessee. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Spokane, Washington. 

Having selected these schools and colleges, the Commission had 
the task of determining just how it would proceed to work with them. 
It seemed to be of the utmost importance that that decision should be 
made co-operatively. Consequently, there was called, during the last 
two weeks of August, 1939, a conference in Bennington, Vermont of 
representatives from each of the institutions and school systems that I 
have just named. The total membership of that conference was 125. 
Included in this number were university presidents, publie school 
teachers, teacher college presidents, deans of liberal arts colleges, 
superintendents of schools, college professors, and a wide sprinkling 
of representatives of other types of education positions. Some persons 
advised that such a heterogeneous group as that could not possibly live 
and work and play together effectively for so long a time as two weeks. 
On the contrary, exactly the opposite happened. The members did 
work together; they did play together; and they found the experience 
one of the most fruitful of their professional careers. The major 
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reason why this heterogeneous group found it possible to work together 
was that the members found that they had a deep concern for the 
improvement of teacher education—a concern rooted in their devotion 
to American democracy—that was such to make it possible for them 
to transcend any differences that had previously developed from the 
particular circumstances under which they had lived and worked. 

It is not necessary that there should be here a report of the specific 
plans that were developed at Bennington for the Co-operative Study— 
the activity of the Commission and the thirty-four schools and colleges. 
There are certain generalizations, however, with regard to teacher 
education—particularly education at the in-service level—that seem 
to me representative of the thinking of members of the Conference. 
These are, I should say, generalizations that should have immediate 
significance to the members of such a group as this. 

1. The first generalization I wish to report is that educators of an 
infinite number of types find it profitable to think together about 
teacher education. This seems to be particularly true of persons work- 
ing in the public schools, for these public schools have always carried 
on a host of activities that have had implications for teacher education. 
But often we have not given very careful attention to just what these 
implications are. Let me provide one illustration in point: an asso- 
ciate superintendent of a very large school system said to me very 
recently, ‘‘For years I have been assigning teachers to schools and 
transferring them from school to school. I have always endeavored to 
act as I thought for the best interests of the schools. Never, however, 
have I asked what my actions meant in terms of teacher growth. I 
see now very clearly that when a teacher is transferred with little 
chance to express his own wishes or point of view, from a school in 
a section of the city where he has built a home and made a place for 
himself, to a school many miles away and in an entirely different type 
of community, that transfer is destined to exercise a very important 
influence upon the future growth of that teacher. Obviously the 
policy to be employed in such a situation ought to be determined with 
one eye upon this matter of teacher growth.’’ 

I could provide many other examples, but with nine more gen- 
eralizations to present, that is unwise. I conclude this point, therefore, 
with the expression of the conviction that public school people can 
profit greatly from giving more attention in the making of decisions 
to the implications of those decisions for teacher growth. 

.2. The second generalization is that public school people are not 
willing to let the term ‘‘teacher education”? stand without asking who 
is this teacher with whom we are concerned. And that teacher, accord- 
ing to the persons in Bennington, is all of us. 
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For two years I had the privilege of being associated with Mr. A. 
J. Stoddard while he was superintendent of schools in Denver. On 
several occasions I heard him make extremely important observations 
that the one individual in that school who, because of the peculiar c¢ir- 
cumstances of his position, could most easily stop growing was the 
superintendent himself. And because of this he consciously laid out 
for himself a program of activity designed to promote the growth of 
the superintendent. Repeatedly he urged his associates to assist him 
in carrying out that program. 

My brief experience with this study of teacher education has con- 
vinced me that it is easy to resolve that the term ‘‘teacher’’ shall mean 
the whole professional personnel, but that actually it is equally easy to 
forget about ourselves and those not in actual teaching positions. 

The delegates to the Bennington Conference would say without 
hesitation that no plan of teacher growth is complete unless it includes 
activities specifically designed to promote growth among principals, 
supervisors, assistant superintendents, and the superintendent himself. 

3. The third generalization is that the part that the schools are 
now plaving and are going to continue to play in the education of 
teachers, as contrasted with the part that institutions of higher educa- 
tion play, is relatively of far greater significance than we have previ- 
ously recognized. 

In part this is true because the ratio of teachers in-service to 
persons in teacher training has decreased tremendously and is destined 
to decrease still further. In larger part it is true because of our 
recognition of the fact that the experiential background of the individ- 
ual who has not actually taught limits sharply the depth and breadth of 
the professional education that he can significantly acquire at that stage 
of the game. 

Finally it is true because the changing, evolving nature of our 
modern school programs is such as to require continued growth 
throughout one’s educational career. 

4. The fourth generalization, significantly related to the third, 
concerns the job of teacher education to be carried on effectively only 
through the continuous co-operative endeavor of school systems, edu- 
cation faculties, academic faculties, and a host of other professional 
organizations. It is the helping hand—not the pointing finger—that 
will serve us now. 

5. The fifth generalization again follows from the fourth—within 
any given institution the plans for organizing and carrying out a 
program of professional growth must be developed co-operatively. At 
least, the persons at Bennington felt that this is imperative in schools 
that are adapted to the needs of a democracy. They were very sincere 
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about this, but also very troubled; for the question of how to organize 
such a program in a truly democratic manner is one that cannot be 
easily answered. Some persons who would sincerely like to go to work 
seem to freeze in their tracks when faced by such a consideration. 
Between the alternatives of a program of professional growth set 
up in an undemocratic manner and no program at all, there is little to 
choose. But surely such a choice is not inevitable. If we recognize 
the problem, we can certainly exercise our wits to the point where 
such programs can be organized both effectively and democratically. 
6. The sixth generalization has to do with the recruitment and 
selection of teachers. The members of the Bennington Conference 
were apparently agreed that the nature of our modern school programs 
is such as to make it imperative that we secure the best possible per- 
sonnel for our schools. The fact that the number of new teachers 
brought into our schools is decreasing makes this even more important. 


It is strange how often we in the schools have negletced our respon- 
sibility of making the opportunities and advantages of the teaching 
profession known to the promising youth of our schools. 

But the major responsibility of schools in this connection has to 
do with the wise selection of personnel. Many of you doubtless know 
of the work of the Committee on Teacher Examinations of the American 
Council on Edueation. That Committee was appointed because of the 
increasing concern among educators for the improvement of our means 
for choosing new teachers. The Committee has itself, however, 
repeatedly pointed out the extremely significant fact that the examina- 
tion of what a candidate knows contributes only one of the many 
criteria for the selection of teachers. 

Certainly no program of recruitment and guidance is complete 
unless it also includes effective plans for the assignment and promo- 
tion of personnel. Many of our present practices in these matters cause 
teachers to concern themselves to an unwarranted degree with prepar- 
ing for future positions—positions other than those they hold. All of 
this can be, and often is, very disturbing to an effective program of 
professional growth. 

7. The seventh generalization that I have drawn is that we must 
re-study our practices that relate to the adjustment of our teachers 
during their first one or two or three years of service. 

We all recognize the importance of observing new teachers during 
these early years to determine whether they should be added to the 
permanent staff of the school system. Our emphasis upon this matter 
should be increased and, more important, we should seek to improve the 
practices of observation and testing that we employ. 
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But we have often failed to recognize the importance of using those 
years to start a new teacher toward becoming a great teacher or at 
least the best teacher that it is possible for him to become. In every 
individual school and in every school system there are ways employed 
for ‘‘breaking in’’ new teachers. Two major criticisms can, I believe, 
properly be made of these ways. The one is that they often do not take 
adequate account of the immaturity of the teacher. The gap between 
practice teaching, as usually condueted, and full classroom respon- 
sibility is greater than any individual should be asked to span within 
the time that is usually allowed. Many a promising young teacher 
develops techniques of getting by—of keeping pupils quiet—during 
these first days which are never completely thrown off. 

The other criticism of common induction practices is that they 
place too much emphasis upon fitting into the usual procedures of teach- 
ing school and too little emphasis upon learning to do a creative task. 

Finally, it is extremely important for us to remember that teachers 
are persons during these first years as well as during their later years 
of school service. They have feelings, they are sensitive, and they 
want security. It is not easy to provide these things in reasonable 
degree and at the same time plan to eliminate the least fit, but the two 
must be reconciled if we are to avoid inflicting patterns of emotional 
instability from which our teachers may never fully recover. 

8. The eighth generalization is that we must consider more eare- 
fully the specifie demands that our curriculums make upon our 
teachers, and see that they are provided with the educational experi- 
ences that will enable them to meet these demands. 

Many promising curriculum developments have fallen by the way- 
side because of our failure to recognize and to prepare to meet the 
demands that those developments have made upon teachers. 

The workshop movement is clearly designed to correct this situa- 
tion. In many schools new curriculum developments were demanding 
of teachers an understanding of child development and community life 
that they did not possess. At its best, the workshop has sought to meet 
these demands. 

There are, of course, many other ways of meeting the specific 
demands upon teachers made by our newer curriculum developments, 
but time does not permit their discussion here. 

9. The ninth generalization is that we must recognize that teacher 
education is brought about through a very broad range of activities. 
Let me illustrate by referring to a specific incident of the conference 
at Bennington. 

On an occasion there when members of the conference had been 
discussing for some time the problems of in-service education, one mem- 
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ber of the conference rose to say that the discussion to that point indi- 
cated that in our in-service programs we tend to repeat the error of 
preservice programs, namely, that we do not recognize the importance 
of a wide range of cultural activities for teacher growth. No remark 
of this program received more general approval than this. 

10. The tenth generalization is that we must secure our total per- 
sonnel a much clearer understanding of what democracy means and of 
the contributions that our schools can make to democracy. 

No one method for this was agreed to by the conference. It is 
proposed that the Commission Teacher Education should develop a 
special service division where the matter can be studied. The most 
important single suggestion that seemed to receive general approval 
was that schools should see to it that teachers become truly active 
citizens in their communities. Such activity was viewed as an essential 
element in the education of teachers to serve in the schools of a 
democracy. 

The most clear-cut statement of this point that I have ever heard 
was one made by Mr. Lewis Munford in his address at the Conference. 
May I give it to you: 

From ancient Greece one gets perhaps the clearest image of the 
alternative political roles of the teacher, the regressive or the progres- 
sive role. One picture is that of the servile Greek pedagogue, a house- 
slave, one degree above the cook in social reputability: the pedagogue 
handing down by rote the prescribed forms of the past. The other is 
that of Socrates, challenging the old gods, examining the institutional 
basis of Athenian life, and seeking to guide the changes taking place: 
passing on, first to Plato, then through him to Aristotle and a whole 
school of minor men, the conception of man’s responsibility for self- 
knowledge and for communal guidance; conceptions that have renewed 
validity, in other terms, today. 

As a servile pedagogue, the American teacher need merely keep 
close to his classroom, fill out his reports punctually, follow the pre- 
scribed syllabus of studies, and in general not go out of his way to court 
trouble. The more readily he can by his habits of thought, language, and 
actions resemble the petty business man of his community, the more 
secure will be his position. 

The role of Socrates, on the other hand, calls for courage and 
audacious initiative. For it means that the teacher must, up to the limit 
of his capacities and opportunities, have a fresh vision of the world of 
landscapes and cities and social institutions. This is the world that, 
ultimately, must inform every aspect of his teaching: and this is the 
world that his teaching will help to form anew, re-form, to transform. 

On one hand he must be capable of responding to the social environment 

as a whole, understanding and feeling all man’s social dilemmas and 

social purposes; on the other hand, he must help to create balanced 

personalities, capable of handling life more or less deftly at any point, 
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capable of giving an integrated—and therefore fully energized—response 
to the challenge of any particular situation.’ 

Timid people, slack-willed people, cagey people—let us con- 
fess it ‘ieee among ourselves—we have lured too many such people into 
the school system and have made their way too easy. Indeed we have 
even placed a premium on their disabilities by masking them as valuable 
academic virtues. But the willingness to face dangers, to take risks, 
to endure hardships, is something we cannot leave to gangsters and gun- 
men, to fascists and their armed agents of repression. The need of the 
present hour is to place people of steely will and unalterable courage 
in all those key positions against which barbarism and irrational violence 
make their earliest assault . . . and first of all, therefore, in our 
schools and colleges, upon whose untrammeled functioning the very hope 


of a peaceful transition . . . must be based.’ 


In the remarks that I have just made I have sought to share with 


you the experiences of the conference at Bennington. I happen to 


believe that that conference represented the most significant attempt in 
American education to analyze in a comprehensive manner the ques- 
tion of how we should prepare ourselves—teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents—to serve in the schools of our American 
democracy. If I have succeeded in saying anything that strikes fire 
with vou, I can assure you that the Commission and the co-operating 
schools and colleges will more than welcome your co-operation in this 
program. Or, to borrow the admonition of the somewhat confused 
superintendent to his graduating class, ‘‘If what has been said has 
awakened any spark of fire within your majestic breasts, go now and 
water that spark with all vour might’’ 


1Commission on Teacher Education, “Bennington Planning Conference for the 
Co-operative Study of Teacher Education: Reports and Addresses.” Washington, 
D. C.: Commission on Teacher Education, 1939, pp. 182-183. 

2 Tbid., p. 184. 
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Commission of Credentials 


AusBrey A. DovaGuass, Chairman 


EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


3ecause of the shortage of public health nurses in California, 
school administrators are asked to call the attention of nurses who may 
wish to become certificated for such a position to the following 
announcement issued by the California State Department of Public 
Health: 
An examination for certificate in public health nursing 
will be held by the State Department of Public Health at 9 
a.m. on Saturday, December 9, 1939, at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
Application forms and information in regard to require- 
ments for admission to the examination may be obtained from 
the offices of the State Department of Public Health at Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, or Los Angeles. Completed applica- 
tions should be sent to the State Department of Public Health, 
305 State Building, San Francisco. 
Applications for admission to examinations should be in 
the office of the State Department of Public Health not later 
than November 25, 1939. 


It is also suggested that nurses be advised to send to the State 
Board of Health for a copy of regulations governing the issuance of 
the state public health nursing certificate adopted by the California 
State Board of Public Health at its regular meeting held May 8, 1938. 
Communications should be addressed to Miss Rena Haig, Chief, Public 
Health Nursing Service, 305 State Building, San Francisco. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


Appellate Court Decisions 
Liability of District for Injury to Pupil on Playground 


Where a third grade pupil of an elementary school district was 
engaged in playing ‘‘Kick-the-Can,’’ with other pupils of the school 
on the school grounds during a recess period under the supervision of 
a teacher, as a part of the athletic training required, and such teacher 
permitted two boys to ride their bicycles about the playground where 
the game was being conducted, and the evidence showed the boys had 
been permitted for several months with the knowledge of the teacher 
and without protest by the district or its officers or employees to ride 
their bicycles on the school grounds while games and physical training 
were in progress, and one of the boys on this oceasion ran into the 
pupil, seriously injuring her, the pupil was injured as a proximate 
result of the negligence of the district, and the district was liable in 
damages for the injury under School Code section 2.801. (Buzzard v. 
East Lake School District etc., 98 C.A.D., 429, _--Pae (2d)___) 


Prorating Cost of Joint Municipal and School District Elections 


Under the provisions of School Code section 2.974, where an elec- 
tion for members of a city board of education to govern an elementary 
district, high school district, and junior college district, the boundaries 
of none of which are coterminous with the boundaries of the city was 
held in conjunction with the municipal election of the city, the cost 
and expense of such elections within the boundaries of the city must 
be apportioned between the city and the districts in the ratio that the 
total number of offices to be filled and propositions to be voted upon by 
the electors of the city and the districts bears to the total number of 
such offices to be filled and propositions to be submitted. "Where at 
such an election one city councilman was elected from each of the 
fifteen councilmanic districts in the city and one councilman was 
elected at large, the electors of the city filled sixteen councilmanic 
offices and not merely one office. The contention of the city that the 
election of one councilman from each of the councilmanic districtS was 
equivalent only to the election of one councilman at large by ‘‘electors 
of the city’’ is not sustained by the language of the section. (City of 
Los Angeles etc. v. Pierce et al., 98 C.A.D. 514, ___Pae (2d) ___) 
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Dismissal of Permanent Teacher for Violation of Rule of Governing 
Board of District 

Where, under and in accordance with the provisions of School 
Code section 5.650 et seq., the governing board of a school district 
brought in action to dismiss a permanent teacher of school district for 
violating a regulation of the board prohibiting teachers from engaging 
in outside employment except by special permission of the board, the 
charge of the board that the teacher admitted the violation of the regu- 
lation by writing a letter to the board stating that he regretted he could 
not obey ‘‘the rule of the board, but conditions have made it impossible ”’ 
cannot be sustained in the absence of any statement of the teacher that 
he ‘‘would not’’ obey the rule. Nor can the argument of the board 
that the teacher admitted the charge in the said letter be sustained 
when the argument of the board is based on the following language: 
‘* All teachers were doing private work when I entered the system and 
the rule had been disregarded for many years. I knew nothing of it.’’ 
Such language is only an admission that he knew nothing of the rule 
when he entered the service of the district. 

(On the above and procedural grounds the judgment of the trial 
court was reversed with direction to deny the motion for judgment on 
the pleadings (theretofore given to the plaintiff district) and give 
defendant a reasonable time within which to amend his answer. ) 

(Fresno City High School District vy. Dillon, 99 C.A.D. 11, --- Pae 
Pe) wd 


Sufficiency of Notice of Intention to Dismiss a Permanent Employee 


The governing board of a district (under the provisions of School 
Code sections 5.650 et seq.) notified a permanent teacher of the district 
that there existed for her dismissal certain causes in that the teacher 
had violated certain regulations of the board and had committed acts 
of unprofessional conduct and was unfit for service and that the board 
intended to dismiss the teacher at the expiration of thirty days from 
the service of the notice. Such notice of intention to dismiss given 
by the board to the teacher was insufficient in two respects: (1) it did 
not appear in such notice, as required by School Code section 5.650, 
that the violations by the teacher of the regulations of the board were 
persistent; and (2) the notice of intention to dismiss given to the 
teacher by the board should not have been given until the lapse of 
ninety days after the giving of a notice of incompetency by the board 
to the teacher under School Code section 5.652 since all the faults 
charged to the teacher (in the opinion of the court) could be corrected. 
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By the 1935 amendment of School Code section 5.652 (Chapter 
691, Statutes 1939) the Legislature, by adding the language ‘‘other 
than incompetency due to physical or mental disability’’, used the 
word ‘‘incompetency’’ in its broad sense of meaning all correctible 
faults of a teacher. 

(Fresno City High School District v. De Caristo, 98 C.A.D. 137, 
a. of | 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Duties of District Attorneys 

Unless the act creating a district expressly authorizes the employ- 
ment of an attorney, it is the duty of the district attorney to act as 
legal counsel for all such districts formed in the county if the districts 
request his services (citing Political Code 4153-5146a; Ward v. San 
Diego School District, 203 Cal. 713; Attorney General’s opinions Nos. 
5446, 5642 and 10732). (A.G.O. NS1938, September 6, 1939) 


Effective Date of Attachment of Territory of Lapsed Elementary 
School District 

The attachment of the territory of a lapsed elementary school 
district to an adjoining elementary school district as provided in 
School Code section 2.174 is subject to the provisions of School Code 
section 2.86, and where such territory is so attached on August 8, 1939, 
it does not become effective until July 1, 1940, except that for the pur- 
poses of assessment it will become effective on the first Monday in 
March, 1940. (A.G.O. NS1922, August 28, 1939) 


Employment of Minors 


A minor coming within the classes included in Labor Code section 
1298 may not be employed unless the permit required by School Code 
section 1.220 has been issued, and despite the minimum age of 10 years 
set forth in Labor Code section 1298, the minimum age at which anyone 
may engage in the trades specified in said section is fourteen years, 
except during vacation times, and at such times, twelve years. 

A minor within the classes included in Labor Code section 1394 
may not be employed unless the permit required by School Code sec- 
tion 1.220 has been issued. No permit under the Labor Code or School 
Code is required for the ‘‘appearance’’ of a child in a performance or 
entertainment specified in subdivision (d) of Labor Code section 1394. 
(A.G.O. NS1990, September 22, 1939) 
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Involuntary Retirement of a Teacher Under State Teachers 
Retirement Law 

Under School Code section 5.872, the State Teachers Retirement 
Board may on the basis of competent medical opinion retire a teacher 
on the application of the governing board of the employing school dis- 
trict for mental or physical infirmity incapacitating the teacher for 
further service. In the event such teacher refuses to submit to exami- 
nation, an opinion secured from a physician based on records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence received by the Board at its hearing, or upon 
the physician’s observation of the teacher at the hearing, coupled with 
any oral evidence he might there hear, or a transeript of which he 
might read, would be competent medical opinion under said section. 

A proper hearing must be given such teacher, including oppor- 
tunity to be heard after reasonable notice of the time and place of the 
hearing, at which the teacher may have an attorney, present evidence 
and cross examine witnesses, including the physician, produced in 
opposition to her position. 

The Board must itself conduct such hearing, there being no author- 
ity in School Code section 5.820 or elsewhere for the appointment by 
the Board of any person to conduct such hearing for the Board. 
(A.G.0. NS1951, September 12, 1939) 


Right of Estate of Teacher to Salary Accruing Before 
Commencement of School Term 


Where a teacher was employed by a school district at an annual 
salary to be paid in 12 equal monthly installments beginning July 1, 
1939, and the teacher died on July 21 before the commencement of the 
school term, her estate is not entitled to any fractional part of the 
annual salary. School Code section 5.741 must be read in connection 
with School Code section 5.744, which is applicable only when a teacher 
has taught a fraction of a school term (citing Attorney General’s opin- 
ion No. 6670). (A.G.O. NS1907, September 15, 1939) 


Temporary Transfer of County Funds for Payment of Interest and 
Principal of School District Bonds 


Article IV, seetion 31 of the California Constitution and School 
Code section 4.290 do not authorize the transfer of county funds to a 
school district for the purpose of paying the principal and interest of 
bonds issued by the district. (A.G.O. NS1977, September 25, 1939) 


Personal Liability of Members of District Governing Boards 


The governing board of a school district is not required to act 
under School Code section 6.53, as enacted by Chapter 757, Statutes 
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1939, following the making of a report by the Division of Architecture 
of the Department of Public Works unless such report states that the 
building examined is ‘‘unsafe for use’’, and it is the duty of said 
Division, in making a report under said section to conclude whether 
the building is unsafe for use and so state. 

The members of the governing board of a school district are by the 
terms of this section relieved from personal liability, on obtaining a 
report that a building is unsafe, if the electors of the district reject the 
questions submitted to them under said section, or if said district is 
unable to obtain a report from the said Division because of the inability 
of the district to pay for such report. 

It is reasonable to conelude that if the report of the said Division 
does not show that a building is unsafe for use, the members of said 
board should be relieved from personal liability unless they are guilty 
of some negligent act in which they personally participate by reason 
of factual changes which might require a supplementary report from 
said Division. 

The individual liability of members of governing boards of school 
districts for negligence in failing to remedy dangerous and defective 
conditions of school buildings, has not been changed by School Code 
section 6.53 except insofar as it expressly states that there shall be no 
individual liability (citing Deering Act 5150 and School Code section 
2.801). (A.G.0. NS1936, September 5, 1939) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE AT BERKELEY 


The Third Annual Pacific Southwest Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion will be held Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, November 16, 17, 
and 18 at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. Sponsors of the Conference 
are the American Association for Adult Education and the California 
Association for Adult Education. 

Among the speakers who will discuss various phases of community 
resources, education, and leadership are the following: Samuel C. May, 
3ureau of Public Administration, University of California; Mrs. 
Loveall Langsthroth, League of Women Voters; Charles Hogan, School 
of Social Studies; John R. Richards, chairman of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Reemployment, and State Director of Finance; George C. 
Mann, Chief, Division of Adult and Continuation Edueation, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education; Hubert Phillips, Fresno State 
College; Glenn Hoover, Mills College; Grace R. Southwick, Director 
of Adult Education, Santa Barbara Public Schools; Morse A. Cart- 
wright, Director of the American Association for Adult Education ; 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Vice-president of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

A registration charge of fifty cents will be made for persons attend- 
ing the conference. Reservations for accommodations at the Hotel 
Claremont should be made early. Persons not staying at the Hotel 
Claremont who expect to attend the Conference are asked to notify 
Miss Bernice Hubbard, Chairman of Joint Committees, California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION STATEMENT ON 
EDUCATION AND WAR 


A statement dealing with problems which confront America as a 
result of the war in Europe has been evolved by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission from its deliberations at a meeting held early in 
October in Washington, D.C. The statement, which represents the 
Investigations, combined judgments, and sincere convictions of the 
members of the Commission, has been incorporated in a bulletin issued 
under the title American Education and the War in Europe. The 
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publication is now available to members of the teaching profession, 
boards of education, consultants, and the general public. It has been 
issued in the hope that it may be useful in devising appropriate local 
policies throughout the United States. 

In a prefatory note in the bulletin it is pointed out that ‘‘with 
the darkness of war falling over half the world, the United States 
becomes more than ever the reservoir of hope for a humane and demo- 
cratic order among men.’’ 

Various aspects of the whole subject of the relation of education 
to the European war are considered in the bulletin under such headings 
as the following: Discussion Must be Kept on an Educational Basis; 
The Interests of the American People are Paramount; Minority Rights 
Should be Respected; Problems of Preparedness Need Calm Examina- 
tion; Civil Liberties Require Continuous Vigilance; Programs of 
Research and Publication Needed; Cultural Values Should be Recog- 
nized and Protected. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained at a price of ten cents a 
copy with the usual discount for orders in quantity from the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Association of California Public School Superintendents in 
annual session at the Hotel Del Monte in Del Monte, California, October 
6, 1939, does hereby approve the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Two of California’s school leaders, Dan H. White and George 
Albee, are not numbered among those present at this convention; and 

WHEREAS, Both of these stalwart leaders have been faithful in attendance at 
many similar meetings, and have each served the youth of California for more than 
fifty years; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record in its appreciation of the life and 
works of these two men; and be it further resolved that messages be sent them by 
Superintendent of Public Instruction telling them that they were missed at the 
meetings and expressing wishes for their continued health and happiness. 

Because of physical inability, the dean of all the school superintendents of 
California, George Philip Morgan, was unable to attend this session of the super- 
intendents’ convention; therefore be it 

Resolved, That an expression of regret be sent to Mr. Morgan together with 
an expression of appreciation of his long years of service and an expression of hope 
that he will soon regain his health and strength so that he may continue the helpful 
work which he has done so long and faithfully. 

WHEREAS, Will C. Wood, former Superintendent of Public Instruction, after 


four years of inactivity and suffering, passed to his reward, and 

WHEREAS, educational history will give Will Wood a high place in the honor 
role of those who served faithfully, efficiently, and well as an administrator and an 
educator, and 
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WHEREAS, He was a friend of everyone connected with public education: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That when this meeting finishes its business, it will adjourn in honor 
of this leader who so wisely and successfully guided the California school system 
to its commanding place in the nation’s educational program. 

WuerEAS, The convention of city, county, and district superintendents of 
schools is not unmindful of the need of aiding elderly people in our state who are 
in distress, and 

WHEREAS, The convention is not unmindful of the fact that there is an honest 
desire to aid through pensions these deserving individuals who must be helped in 
their distress in old age, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that unsound experiments offered from time to time 
would wreck our honest efforts to aid in the solution of the great social problem, and 

Wuereas, We feel keenly that we are now face to face with Initiative Amend- 
ment No. 1, known as the “Thirty Dollars Every Thursday Plan,’ a proposal which 
has a thoroughly unsound foundation and a plan which is unworkable ; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That we strongly recommend that this proposed 
amendment be defeated in the name of sound finance, which must govern all our 
institutions. 

WHEREAS, The sessions and exhibits of the American Association of School 
Administrators have a definite and intensely valuable effect upon the forward impetus 
of education in the United States and especially upon the regions in which its con- 
ventions are held; and 

WHueEREAS, It is the unanimous opinion of the Pacifie Coast educators that 
intensive Pacific Coast attendance at the sessions and exhibits of a Pacifie Coast 
convention of the Association would give education a great impetus on the Pacific 
Coast; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of California Public School Superintendents 
earnestly recommend that the American Association of School Administrators accept 
San Francisco’s invitation to the Association to hold its 1941 convention in San 
Francisco, California. 

WHEREAS, The United States of America is confronted by a erisis in inter- 
national relations, and 

WHEREAS, We appreciate the efforts of the President of the United States 
and the Congress to keep us out of war, we do hereby 

Resolve, To lend our assistance toward the maintenance of this objective. 

Be it Resolved, That we thank the Honorable Culbert L. Olson, Governor of 
the State of California, for his personal participation in the program of this eon- 
vention and for his assurance of his continued interest in the progress and financial 
support of the educational program of the publie schools of California. 

WueErEAs, The California State Department of Education under the very able 
leadership of Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
provided us with a splendid program, we do hereby express our unanimous thanks 
and appreciation. 

WHEREAS, The management and personnel of the Hotel Del Monte and various 
local committees have made our convention in this place delightful and pleasant, 
administering to our comfort and convenience at all times, we do hereby express our 
sincere thanks. 

Further, Be it Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the press for 
the publicity that has been given the proceedings of this convention. 


M. A. GAUER, Chairman Mrs. JANIE STOCKING 
OLIVER R. HARTZELL, Secretary T. C. McDANIEL 
A. R. ROMER ANSEL S. WILLIAMS 


PAUL C. BRYAN WILL C. CRAWFORD 
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NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 
The Library Service Division of the United States Office of Educa- 


tion urges the participation of all schools and libraries in the national 
observance of Book Week, November 12-18. 

It is suggested that schools and libraries plan programs during 
Book Week which will stimulate special interest in the use of books by 
children and the opportunity of owning and enjoying books the year 
around. Approximately one thousand children’s books are published 
annually, thus making a wide selection of reading and reference books 
available. Supplementary reading materials make school studies more 
interesting to children. Reference books with authoritative informa- 
tion are essential in the school. 

Book Week offers an opportunity for librarians and school admin- 
istrators to consider whether library books are up to date, whether 
reference books are adequate, whether reading books are inviting, and 
whether library space and equipment are suitable for the efficient fune- 
tioning of library service. It is pointed out by the Office of Education 
that if boys and girls do not learn to use books and to read with enjoy- 
ment during school days, it may mean that books will never be neces- 


sary to them. 


STUDY GUIDES FOR PHOTOPLAYS AVAILABLE 


Study guides for use in the schools have been prepared to accom- 
pany the following current motion pictures: They Shall Have Music 
(with Jascha Heifetz); The Real Glory; Wizard of Oz; Moonlight 
Sonata (with Paderewski) ; Stanley and Livingstone; Rulers of the 
Sea; Drums Along the Mohawk. 

Study guides are also in preparation for the following pictures: 
The Light That Failed; Mr. Smith Goes to Washington; Pinocchio; 
Swiss Family Robinson; Abe Lincoln in Illinois; The Ramparts We 
Watch; The Hunchback of Notre Dame; Gulliver’s Travels. 

These publications devoted to photoplay appreciation are recom- 
mended by the Motion Pictures Committee of the Department of See- 
ondary Education of the National Education Association. They may 
be ordered from the Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., Room 
1501 Broadway, New York. Prices for individual issues and subscrip- 
tion rates are quoted as follows: Single copies, 15 cents; two to ten 
copies, 10 cents; eleven to ninety-nine copies, 5 cents; one hundred 
copies or over, 3 cents; subscription rates, six months, $1.00; one year, 
$2.00; two years, $3.50; ten or more bulk subscriptions to one address, 
$1.00 each by the year. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE 


The California State Department of Education is co-operating with 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, as in previous years, in the 
selection of a girl from the 1939-40 graduating classes to represent 
California in the Annual Good Citizenship Pilgrimage sponsored by 
the D.A.R. The winner of the competition held in public senior and 
four-year high schools throughout the state will be given a trip to 
Washington, D.C. and a tour of the national capital as a reward for her 
efforts. 

Information concerning the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage and the 
method of selecting the California representative has been sent out 
from the Division of Textbooks and Publications to the principals of 
each public senior and four-year high school in the state. Schools 
wishing to participate in the competition must submit the name of the 
school candidate to the Division not later than December 16, 1939. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


During 1939-40 a calendar of educational meetings and conferences 
will be published from time to time in California Schools. In some 
cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has been 
decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent issues. 
The following schedule of events is a list of certain of the meetings 
and conferences which take place during the school vear 1939-40. 


Date Organization Place 
November 24,25 Sixteenth Annual Study Conference of Laguna Beach 
the Association for Childhood Educa- High School 
tion and Pacific Coast Association for 
Nursery Education, Southern Section 


December 9 Northern California Guidance <Associa- Berkeley U. C. 
tion Fall Conference 

December 9 California Library Association, Southern Los Angeles 
Section—Institute Meeting Chapman Hotel 

December 23-25 Fleventh Annual Convention of the West- San Francisco 
ern Association of Teachers of Speech Empire Hotel 

January 27 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Northern Section 

February 10 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Central Section 

March 17-20 California Elementary School Principals’ Santa Barbara 
Conference 

April 27 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Southern Section 

May 4 California Elementary School Principals’ 


Association, North Coast Section 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of Education 


Monday: 9:30 p.m.—Golden Days KRE 
Wednesday: 10 p.m.—Pageant of Youth KLX 
Friday: 8 p.m.—Adventures in Science KLX 
Saturday: 2:30 p.m.—Education Today NBC Blue 


Alameda School of the Air 

Monday: 1:30 p.m.—My Travels KLX 

Tuesday: 1:30 p.m.—United States History Program KLX 

Wednesday: 1:30 p.m.—California History Program KLX 

Thursday: 11:15 a.m.—Sonny’s Magic Merry-Go-Round KLX 
1:30 p.m.—Industrial Geography KLX 

Friday: 1:30 p.m.—The Workshop KLX 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the United States Office of Education 


Tuesday: 11 a.m.—Gallant American Women NBC Blue? 
Saturday: 1:30 p.m.—What Price America CBS? 
Sunday: 11 a.m.—Democracy in Action CBS 

Sunday: 1:30 p.m.—The World Is Yours NBC Red? 


) Broadcasts Sponsored by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
Friday : 1:00 p.m.—Family Life Series MBS? 
Nov. 10—How We Think 
Nov. 17—The Rights of Others 
Nov. 24—Personal Appearance 
Dec. 1—Playing the Game 
Dee. S—Our Best Always 
Dec. 15—And We Hope to Choose Wisely 


Selected Educational and Entertainment Broadcasts 


Sunday 
9 :30—American Wildlife MBC 
10:00—Ted Malone’s Pilgrimage in Poetry NBC Blue 
11 :30—Chicago U Roundtable NBC Red 
5 :00—American Forum of the Air MBC 
6 :00—-A Bookman’s Notebook NBC Blue 
7 :30—Orson Welles Dramatic Program CBS 
9 :45—University Explorer NBC Blue 
Monday 
9 :30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
1 :30—Curtis Institute of Music CBS 
2:30—American School of the Air—Frontiers of Democracy CBS 
Tuesday 
9 :30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Blue 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
2 :30—American School of the Air—Folk Music of America CBS 


) 


6 :30—Human Side of Literature NBC Blue 


1NBC Red Network—KPO, KFI, KWG; NBC Blue Network—KGO, KECA, 
KSFD; CBS—KSFO, KNX; MBS—KFRC, KHJ 
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Wednesday 
9 :30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
11 :00—Musie for Young Listeners NBC Blue 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
2 :30—American School of the Air—New Horizons CBS 
6 :30—Hollywood Playhouse NBC Blue 
Thursday 
9 :30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
11 :00—Standard School Broadcast NBC Blue 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
:30—American School of the Air—Tales from Far and Near CBS 
6 :00—Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra NBC Blue 
6 :30—Town Meeting of the Air NBC Red 
$ :30—Standard Symphony Hour NBC Red 


bo 


Friday 

9:30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 

12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 

2 :30—American School of the Air—This Living World CBS 
3 :00-—Toreh of Progress NBC Red 


Saturday 
9 :00—American Edueation Forum NBC Blue 
9:30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
$:30-—Art for Your Sake NBC Red 


Radio Programs Feature Stories of American Women 

The lives of ‘‘unsung heroines’’ as well as those of famous women 
of America will be featured in a new series of radio programs spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Education under the title ‘‘Gallant 
American Women.’’ The programs are broadcast every Tuesday at 
11 a.m. over the Coast-to-Coast network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Titles of the program of the last six weeks of 1939 are as follows: 

Nov. 14—Women on the Land 

Nov. 21—Women the Providers 

Nov. 28—Refugee Women 

Dee. 5—Women Are People 

Dee. 12—Laws and the Women 

Dee. 19—Women in the Law 

Dec. 26—Seafaring Women 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEW 


Social Education. Stanford Education Conference [1938]. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. viii+312. 

This volume consists of fourteen of the papers presented at the Stanford Edu- 
cation Conference on Social Edueation held in the summer of 1938, selected and 
arranged by the School of Education of Stanford University. 

Paul R. Hanna, in the first paper, summarizes his discussion of “The Problem 
of Social Education” by stating “that the problem . . . is that of taking the 
vast potentialities of modern scientific technics and by democratic and educational 
means creating a harmonious and integrated culture in which man lives in peace, 
abundance, security, and beauty.’”? He conceives education as concerned not merely 
with passing on the accumulated heritage of the past but with the task “far more 
significant’ of serving as a laboratory for analysing our cuiture in order to suggest 
means of improving it. The school itself he sees as coming to assume the role of an 
“Institute for Individual and Community Development.” 

The papers are grouped under three headings. The “Introduction” in addition 
to indicating the general nature of social education discusses the relationship of 
eulture and education. The second section, “American Culture,” consists of seven 
papers which interpret certain elements of American life and thus serve as a basis for 
formulating a program of social education to advance American culture. The sub- 
jects here treated are: basic factors in American democracy, dynamics and control 
of social change, science and technics, natural resources, welfare levels, group struc- 
ture, and art in American culture. The third section, entitled ‘‘Social Education” 
deals with psychological and philosophical considerations basic to educational pro- 
cedure and treats certain elements of an effective program. 

The authors, chiefly men of national prominence, represent the leadership of 
many fields. The volume is a well-organized collection of papers on education and 
society and deserves the attention of thoughtful persons who are interested in the 
possibilities for the improvement of American culture through educational means. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ADLER, ALEXANDRA. Guiding Human Misfits: A Practical Application of Individual 
Psychology. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. 

BEDFORD, JAMES Hiram. Vocational Interests of Secondary School Students. Tos 
Angeles: Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 1988. 

30RGESON, MrS. GERTRUDE M. Techniques Used by the Teacher During the Nursery 
School Luncheon Period. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
19388. 

Conference Topics for the Retail Grocery Business. Office of Education Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 98, Business Education Series, No. 11. Washington: 
United States Department of the Interior, 193§ 

Education in the United States of America. Office of Education Bulletin 1939. 
Misc., No. 3. Washington: United States Department of the Interior, 1939. 
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Evaluation of the Secondary School Library. Sponsored by the American Library 
Association and the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. Wash- 
ington: Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1938. 

GRACE, ALONZO GASKELL. State Aid and State Costs. New York: McGraw-Hill 
300k Co., Ine., 1988. 

JERSILD, ARTHUR THoMAS. The Influence of Nursery School Experience on Child- 
ren’s Social Adjustment. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1939. 

Know Your School: Know Your Modern Elementary School. Office of Education 
Leaflet No. 52. Washington, D.C.: United States Department of the Interior, 
1939. 

LyNnp, Rospert S. AKnowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American 
Culture. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1939. 

MrECE, LEONARD E. and SEAY, -MAuURICE F. Financing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
Vol. XII, No. 1, September, 1939. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

MELVIN, ARTHUR GorDON. Activated Curriculum, a Method and a Model for Class 
Teachers and Curriculum Committees. New York: The John Day Co., 1939. 
No.it, Vicror HerBert. The Teachiny of Science in Elementary and Secondary 

Schools. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. 

Organizations Interested in International Relations. National Edueation Associa- 
tion Research Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 4, September, 1989. Washington, D.C.: 
National Edueation Association of the United States. 

Protecting the Employment Status of Women. Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
Washington: National Education Association of the United States, June, 1939. 
STEWART, IrRvIN. Local Broadcasts to Schools. Chicago: Chicago University 

Press, 1939. 

Syllabus on the School in American Democracy. FEducational Policies Commission. 
Washington: National Education Association of the United States and the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, 1939. 

TieEGSs, ERNEST WALLER. Tests and Measurements In the Improvement of Learn- 
ing. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1939. 

WEBB, LOUIE WINFIELD, and SHOTWELL, ANNA Mark. Testing in the Elementary 
School. Revised Edition of Standard Tests in the Elementary School. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Ine., 1939. 
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Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Chief 
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Gertrude Laws, Chief of Bureau of Parent Education, 502 California Building, 
515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
Verne S. Landreth, Chief of Bureau of Adult Civic Education 
W. H. Orion, Chief of Division of Physical and Health Education 
Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of Bureau of Physical Education for Girls 
Chas. Bursch, Chief of Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
Doyt Early, School Architect 
Ivan a Waterman, Chief of Division of Textbooks and Publications 
. S. Dyas, Chief of Bureau of State Printed Textbooks 
ae Pp Sy ee Sh oR tes RIS , Chief cf Division of Teacher Training and Certification 
Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian, Chief of Division of Libraries 
Eleanor Hitt, Assistant Librarian 
J. C. Beswick, Assistant Executive Officer, Commission for Vocational Education and 
Chief of Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education 
Julian A. McPhee, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Education; President of 
California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 
Ira W. Kibby, Chief of Bureau of Business Education 
Maude |!. Murchie, Chief of Bureau of Homemaking Education 
H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
J. M. Dodd, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 515 California 
Building, 515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
W. E. Smith, District Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 107 Cali- 
fornia State Building, Los Angeles 
Commission for Special Education 
Mabel F. Gifford (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects, 502 
California Building, 515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Chairman 
R. S. French, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Blind; Superintendent, 
California School for the Blind, Berkeley 
H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Lillian B. Hill (Mrs.), Chief of Bureau of Attendance and Migratory Education 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Chief of Bureau for the Education of the Deaf; Super- 
intendent, California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 
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